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(Concluded from page 732.) 


Reports from the Committees having charge | 
f the Boarding Schools in Adrian and West | 
Lake, addressed to those Quarterly Meetings, | 
were offered for the information of the meeting. 
It was gratifying to hear of the interest mani- 
fested by our brethren in regard to those inter 
esting institutions, and they were encouraged to 
renewed effort in sustaining them on such basis 
as will promote the best interests of the Soci ty. 

Fourth day afternoon, 6th of the month.— 
Information was received from the Executors of 
our friend David Sands, that he had bequeathed 
two thousand dollars for the education of the 
children of Friends in limited circumstances. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting 
to prepare a minute embracing the exercise of 
the meeting occasioned by the Answers to | 
Queries, offered the following essay, which was 
approved ° 

“The examination of our state as a religious | 
community is an interesting work, and has been | 
entered upon at this time with earnest desires 
that we might be benefited thereby. The re- | 
ports from the Quarterly Meetings show that, | 
however high the profession we make, weakness 
is ours—that in many things we come short in 
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need of spiritual food, and that we should earn- 
estly and prayerfully seek for daily supplies of 
this heavenly bread. The devoting of one day 
in seven to religious purposes is a wholesome 
reculation, conducive to our advancement in 
spiritual things. We were pressingly advised to 
avoid all unnecessary work, travel, or visiting on 
this day, and to devote that portion not occupied 
in the attendance of meetings, to meditation and 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures and books 
calculated to promote religious growth. Where 
there is an improving state of society, this prac- 
tice will exist; and where the contrary is the 
case, vital religion will decline. 

We were also encouraged to faithfulness ia 
the attendance of week-day meetings, and to 
take our children with us. If we forsake these 
meetings, or if we leave our children at labor or 
at school whilst we are thus engaged, where is 
the evidence of the love we profess ? 

We were counselled, when thus assembled, to 
greater fervency of spirit in worshipping the 
Lord of heaven and of earth. 

From the answers to the latter part of the 
First Query, it appears that a degree of unbe- 
coming behaviour has prevailed in most of our 
subordinate meetings. It is generally under- 
stood that these exceptions refer to sleeping in 


_ meetings for worship. The meeting was brought 


under deep concern with this evidence of luke- 
warmness, and an anxious inquiry was raised in 
our minds, as to how far we differ from those of 
whom it is said, “this people draweth nigh uato 
me with their mouth, and honoreth me with thei: 
lips, but their heart is far from me.”’ 

Whilst a tender sympathy has been felt on be- 
half of those who, from bodily infirmity, are at 
times overcome with sleep, a strong desire has 
also prevailed, that all who have given occasion 
for these exceptions, may, by watchfulness and 
prayer, be enabled to overcome this fearful evil. 


that upright course which it behooves the Chris-| It cannot fail to bring reproach upon our re- 


tian to maintain 

Prominent amongst the deficiencies named is, 
want of love to God, as manifested by neglect 
in the attendance of meeting» set apart for 
worshipping him 

We were admonished that our souls stand in 


ligious profession; and may prove an offence 
and a stumbling block in the way of tender- 
hearted inquirers, who, humbled under a sense 
of sin, and reduced to the teachable coudition of 
“little children,” may, in anxious inquiry after 
the kingdom of God, be drawn to attend our re 
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ligious meetings! Let us all take earnest heed has been encouraging to observe, that a large 
to our conduct, lest we offend one of these little ' portion has been of the younger part of Society, 
ones, and thus become obnoxious to the awful | who have manifested a lively interest in the pro- 
warning pronounced by the lip of Truth! ceedings, giving evidence that some of them are 

Care should be taken to avoid all unnecessary | under the preparing hand of the Head of the 
fatigue before going to meeting; and when our | Church for usefulness ; and we cherish the hope, 
circumstances require much bodily exertion, it| that from their ranks, the Lord of the harvest 
would be well before attending them to employ | will send forth laborer: into his harvest. 
a suitable portion of time for quiet repose. During the deliberations upon the various 

It should be always borne in mind, that the| subjects which have occupied the attention of 
mere attendance of meetings, however free we|the meeting, although some diversity of senti- 
may be from unbecoming behaviour, can avail/ ment has appeared, harmony has reigned, and 
us nothing—there can be no true worship, ex-| we have been enabled to transact the business 
cept in obedience to the command, “ Thou shalt satisfactorily, and, we trust, to the promotion of 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and ‘the cause which we have espoused ; and, with 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and | feelings of reverent thankfulness to our Father 
with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself.” | in Heaven, in that he has been pleased to be 
The fulfilment of these great commandments lies| with us, and direct us by his Spirit, solemnly 
at the root of all true religion; and without) impressed with the consciousness, that, to some 
them, whatever may be our profession amongst|of us, it will be a final parting here, Friends 
men, whatever the form under which we assem-| parted in love, to meet again at the usual time 
ble, and whatever external appearance we may | next year, if consistent with the Divine will. 
present to the world, we shall ever fail in re- Witt1aAmM Woop, Clerk. 
ceiving the reward promised unto them that ee 
‘‘ wait upon the Lord.” 

We were encouraged to practise the daily 
reading of the Bible, with our families collected 
around us. If this is done with hearts uplifted 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE UNION 
IN LONDON. 


This réunion of Temperance Friends has be- 


to God, to be led in the right way, we may be) 
But if we! 


assured that a blessing will follow. 
neglect it, or suffer little things to prevent, a de- 
clension in more important things will take place. 

We were also counselled to greater care in re- 
gard to our language—that in our intercourse we 


not only use the singular number in its appropriate 


place, but that we endeavor to use it correctly, 
grammatically —being admonished that by the use 


come a recognized feature of the Yearly Meeting, 
and this year the gathering was unusually large, 
upwards of 230 Friends having assembled together. 
The day for holding the meeting, which has 
been adhered to for eight years consecutively, is 
the second Fourth-day of the Yearly Meeting; 
and the time, between the close of the morning 
| meetings for worship and the afternoon sitting of 
| the Yearly Meeting. 





of thee in place of thou, as is frequently prac-| John Taylor referred to the published pro- 
tised, we not only depart from correct usage, but| gramme of the meeting, and said they would be 
subject ourselves, in the estimation of others, to| asked to consider the state of the cause in this 
the imputation of ignorance. We were pressing-| country and in Ireland, and also whether any 
ly advised to correct this evil habit which has) action should be taken at the present time to 
become so prevalent, and make more use of| promote the inculeation of temperance principles 
Scriptural language, which commends itself alike | in our public and First-day schools. Some three 
for its simplicity, beauty and propriety.” | months ago he received a communication from a 

Essays of Epistles to our dear friends of Lon-| Friend who had always taken a warm interest in 
don, Dublin, New England, Baltimore, North the Friends’ Temperance Union, and who queried 
©arolina, Ohio, Indiana, and Western Yearly | whether their operations were sufficiently directed 
Meetings were presented, and with some modifi-| to the spread of temperance principles within 
cations were approved. The clerk was directed' our own border. On this point he wished to 
to sign them on behalf of this meeting, and for-| have the opinions of his friends Edward Smith 
ward them to the respective meetings to which! and Samuel Bowly, who had done so much in 
they are addressed. |this direction. The temperance question had 

A memorial concerning Sarah P. Titus, pre-; been brought very prominently before Friends 
pared by the Monthly Meeting of Westbury and when this Association was first instituted, with 
Jericho, approved by Westbury Quarterly Meet- very satisfactory results; but they must not ex- 
ing, and examined by the Representative Meet-| pect to be able to bring all Friends to see exactly 
ing, was read, being an interesting and truthful as they did, and must have patience with those 
account of our departed friend, giving evidence! who could not accept their views. The value 
that her end was peace. It was directed to be! and importance of the temperance cause were now 
recorded. ' generally acknowledged in our Society, and they 

The attendance during the several sittings of stood in a different position in this respect to 
this meeting has been larger than usual, and it’ what they did eight or nine years ago when the 
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Association was formed. He thought it might | wholly dissever ourselves from what is passing 
be useful to recur to the discussion which took | around us; and thus the past few months have 
place in the Yearly Meeting three years ago, been to us a time of great anxiety, in regard to 
which resulted in ¢ghe recognition of the temper- | legislative proceedings that are intended to deal 
ance cause in the Yearly Meeting’s Epistle in | with the sale of intoxicating liquors. I allude to 
the following terms :—‘ This meeting has been| the introduction of the familiar use of French 
brought under deep concern, in view of the fear- | wines into this country. I have been surprised 
ful amount of sin and misery existing in our land | at the kind of reasoning in the House of Com- 
through the prevailing use of intoxicating liquors. mons in support of this measure, as indicating a 
We regard with cordial satisfaction the efforts| remarkable want of information by many mem- 
of many of our members in different parts of the | bers of the House on the causes and usual course 
country, to stay the progress of this desolating | of intemperance, and | cannot but think that 
scourge ; and we take comfort in believing that,; they might take a few lessons with advantage 
under the Divine blessing, their labor has not|from some of our more intelligent temperance 
been in vain. Whilst we would carefully avoid |advocates I believe the licensing so many 
interfering in any way with the Christian liberty | places for the sale of intoxicants is an exceeding 
of our dear friends, we would encourage them | great mistake, and not less so the assumption that, 
seriously to consider what may be their in-| during the larger portion of the year, persons in 
dividual duty in relation to this important sub-j| this climate will be inclined to use the weaker 
ject. The more we seek to follow the example, |acid wines of France, unless they be prepared 
and to be imbued with the spirit, of our blessed | for the English palate by increasing the percent- 
Redeemer, the less shall we be disposed to|age of alcohol. And this, | have no doubt, will 
shrink from any course of effort or of self-denial, | be done ; so that the taste for stimulants will be 
which a compassionate regard for the temporal| more widely diffused, and will lay the founda- 
and eternal well-being of those around us may | tion of the greatest evils. We regard this meas- 
call for at our hands.’ If they acted in the|ure of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
same spirit displayed in this paragraph he had|unfeigned regret and sorrow. We have in the 
no doubt of their making progress. John Taylor | review of the past year some reasons for thank- 
then referred to our public schools and First-day | fulness, and for lasting encouragement, in the 
schools, and to the assistance that the Association | circumstance that a considerable number of in- 
had rendered the former. He proposed that| fluential individuals have given in their adhesion 
they should again make a present of temperance|to the temperance cause, who had appeared 
books and tracts to all our public schools, and | wholly unconvinced by any previous effort; for 
that a quantity of tracts, which the Association | it must be admitted that until very recently the 
possessed, should be distributed among the First-| support which we have received from clergymen 
day schools. If this were assented to a collec-|of the Church of England has been remarkably 
tion would be necessary. |small. A new agency is now happily at work, 

Edward Smith said: I do not know that weiand one that has been remarkably blessed in 
can tell of much increase in numbers by way of | bringing our principles before this influential 
accession to the Friends’ ‘Temperance Union ;' portion of the community. The author of that 
but I think we may take comfort in the belief |admirable book, “Haste to the Rescue,’’ has 
that there is a gradual acceptance of our princi-; found access where we could find none. Her 
ples amongst many of our Society who have stood .simple narrative of her own labors, told with so 
aloof, and who are even now by no means with; much pathos and so much of Christian meekness, 
us in practice. Yet dol think that it would be, has done that which no power of argument could 
difficult to find an intelligent man in the more | do; it has won over many clergymen; and who, 
prominent positions of our own Body who would |in good earnest, have begun to organize temper- 
openly oppose us, or attempt to discredit in the | ance associations among their own flocks; and 
abstract the views which we advocate. There is| the good that this noble-minded woman has done, 
a difference rather marked betwixt the North and | and will still continue to effect, can never be all 
the South of England. With us in the North, known on this side of eternity. I think, too, that 
itis not common to find these beverages in use at those who question whether it is woman’s missiun 
our tables ; but I have doubts whether we could to labor in the Gospel field, would do well to 
say as much as this of the South We have said} ponder on what she has done in winning over 
before, and we now must repeat it, that it is not | the hardened and the profligate, and to ask them- 
by harsh reflection on those who differ from us| selves whether a blessing has not gone with her 
on this point that any goo! will be done. Time work, and that of others of her sister-laborers in 
and patience with consistent example will do kindred service. But, to return to our own 
much; but what these will not effect must not | Society: let us adopt the suggestion of furnish- 
be attempted by coercion ; a religious body must | ing our First-day schools with temperance read- 
not make this great question one of disciplinary ing. Though | trust that many of the teachers 
proceeding. I do not forget that we are here as are abstainers, it may not be so of all; and in 
a Friends’ Temperance Union; yet we cannot commending the abstinence cause to their pupils, 
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they must themselves be fully persuaded in their| Christian efforts might be brought to bear on the 


own mind, and become perhaps our zealous sup- 
porters ; and so we may find one of the very best 
channels for the diffusion of sound Christian 
views on one of the most important subjects that 
was ever brought before the children of the 
working-classes of this country. 

H. Russell, of Dublin, said from the interest 
he felt in the subject, he could not decline to 
make a few remarks respecting the cause of total | 
abstinence among Friends in Ireland. It was 
probably known to many present that, about six 
or seven years ago, our esteemed friends Edward 
Smith and Samuel Bowly, in the course of their | 
missionary labors in this cause, visited Ireland, 
and held meetings with Friends in some of the 
larger towns. In Dublin and its vicinity they 
held several meetings; and one of the fruits of 
their labors was the formation of a Total Absti- 
nence Association of Friends. From a com. 
paratively small beginning, it now numbers be- 
tween 300 and 400 members; there is alsoa 
Band of Hope for the children of Friends, be- 
tween fifty and sixty in number. The committee 
of the association meet monthly in the winter 
season, and employ themselves in the distribution 
of tracts on the subject of total abstinence ; they | 
have held many meetings, which were open to 
all Friends, and a number of original essays have 
been read at these meetings. The cause has 
made much way among Friends in Ireland; it is 
seldom that wine is now seen on the tables of 
Friends; and _ spirits-and-water, so universal, 
nearly, in former days, is now almost never used. 
In the course of the past autumn, Samuel Bowly, 
at the request of the Friends’ Total Abstinence 
Association in Dublin, again visited Lreland, ae- 
companied by our friend John Priestman ; they 
held meetings with Friends and others in various 
places, with very good results, and in Belfast 
and Cork associations were formed among Friends. 

Samuel Bowly said he fully concurred in the 
sentiment that had been expressed as to the 
propriety of being patient and charitable towards 
those who did not see with us on this question. 
But patience was one thing, indolence was an- 
other, and he thought there was nothing more 
likely to induce our fellow-members to join the 
temperance movement, than the exhibition on 
our part of increased zeal and earnestness in 
advocating its claims. Many of those who did 
not adopt the practice of total abstinence were 
yet willing to subscribe towards the advance- 
ment of the cause, especially if they saw its advo- 
cates were in earnest, and they might be thus 
ultimately brought to feel a deeper interest in 
the question, and probably join our ranks. 
Friends had already exercised a most important 
influence in support of the temperance movement; 
he believed the abolition of negro slavery might 
have been postponed many years longer but for the 
exertions and influence of Friends, and he re- 
joiced in the hope that the same disinterested 


| 





| which they might be specially invited. 


abolition of the drinking customs of our country 
Many of the members of our Society occupied 
positions in life peculiarly favarable for exercising 
an influence in this direction; they could with 
less difficulty than others bear an open testimony 
against this, as against other fashions and cus- 
toms of the world; and there could be no doubt 
that if Friends uniformly protested by their ex- 
ample against the custom of using intoxicating 
drinks, they would exercise a powerful influence 
in bringing about a change in the social habits 
of the circles in which they move. And it must 
be evident that no very large or permanent 
change could be made in the habits of the 
masses whilst the more influential portions of the 
community kept up by their example the cus- 
tomary use of intoxicating liquors. It was un- 
reasonable to expect that the selfish and the 
sensual would make a personal sacrifice for the 
good of others which the professedly religious 
portion of society was unprepared to make. 
With respect to any efforts to promote the ad- 
vancement of the total abstinence cause among 
the members of our own religious Society, he 
did not see that much could be done beyond 
that of private personal influence, the circulation 
of temperance litera'ure, and the endeavor to 
arrange select meetings for the upper and middle 
classes in places where Friends reside, and to 
He had 
received a lettersince he had been in town, stating. 
with the warm expression of thankfulness to 
God, that no less than twenty-six clergymen had 
joined the temperance movement from reading 
a little book entitled “ Haste to the Rescue 

The fact that the religious revivals in Ireland 
and elsewhere had led toa very extensive adop- 
tion of the practice of total abstinence, coupled 
with the fact that the total abstinence movement 
had also proved a most effective pioneer to the 
advancement of religious revival, showed clear!) 
how much these movements were in harmon 
and sympathy with each other. Now to bim :t 
was a sad reflection, that whilst many were striv- 
ing, by example and precept, to save these poo 
men from the temptations incident to the use ot 
intoxicating drinks, and whilst they were earn- 
estly pouring out their prayers to God to pre- 
serve them, thousands of religious people and 
many of the members of our own Society were, 
by their example, keeping up the custom out ot 
which these temptations almost inevitably aros«. 
and without which they could not exist. QOun« 
interesting feature of [a late] meeting to him, as a 
parent, was a number of little children and 
infants which the poor mothers were compelled 
to bring with them; and when he louked upon 
one of these little ones just able to walk, and 
watched its sweet little intelligent face as it trot- 
ted about and played and smiled, that he almost 
longed to take it up and kiss it, he could not but 
reflect with some emotion on what might be the 
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its mother was adrunkard. It was really matter 
of astonishment to him that benevolent and reli 
gious people could witness the terrible evils result- 
ing from the use of strong drinks on the one hand, 
and the delightful fruits of total abstinence on 
the other, and yet allow the sacrifice of a mere 
personal gratification, or the difficulty of chang- 
ing a social custom, to prevent their throwing the 
powerful influence of their example on the rigbt 
side of this great social question. 

(To be concluded.) 


~~] - 


sad condition of that tender child if its father | 
COLLINS'S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND d 


BERIA, AND HIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR. 
Concluded from page 716.) 


We were now on the southern 
most bend of the Amoor, below the Ousuree, 
and about eight bundred miles above its mouth. 
The river is truly a grand one, and since we 
passed the Zea, more and more resembling the| 


June 23d. 


Mississippi ; and since we passed the Songahree, } 
and now the Ousuree, in many places with its| 
cut and crumbling shores, falling-in timber, and | 
the muddiness of its waters, and its huge sand-| 
bars, the resemblance had become almost perfect. | 
From the Songahree the Amoor is certai ily a} 
more considerable river in breadth than the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. The 
expanse of water, the numerous islands, and the 
many navigable chutes, some of them thirty | 
miles in extent, must vive it more breadth than | 
the Mississippi. As for instance, above the | 
Ousuree the river is divided into two parts ; one | 
—the right—usually navigated, into which falls | 
the Ousuree, deep, and about the size of the 
Ohiv; the other, broad and filled with islands, | 
bars, and chutes, certainly as large as the Missis- | 
sippi above Memphis, and looking very like it. 
June 26th. In the course of the day we were 
visited by two boats, mostly manned by Goldee | 
virls. In one of the boats there were two very 
old men, one of whom performed the office of 
steersman, while the other sat on the floor in the 
centre. The girls were capital rowers, and 
handled their oars with great ease and dexterity. 
The old man had some fish for barter, but the 
main thing they desired was a little urrakke. 
They were all habited in short tunies of fish- 
skins. Around the lower edge of the skirts were | 
rows of small pieces of brass or small sea-shells. 





One of them had as many as three sets of ear- 
rings, two of which were very large, and a ring 
in the nose, with a small piece of white metal 
like an ear-drop on the ring, which hung in the 
centre of the upper lip. These are the first 
natives that | have seen with ornaments in the 
nose ; all had ornaments in both ears and nose. 
Their whole wardrobe consisted of a single gar- 
ment of fish-skin. After satisfying their curiesity 
they pushed off into the stream, and striking 


| gretted. 
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their oars regularly and gracefully into the water, 
were soon lost to sight behind an adjacent 
island. 

It was really refreshing to find these laughing, 
frolicking damsels, in this wilderness, enjoying 
themselves, apparently without fear or restraint, 
approaching the uncouth stranger and barbarian 
with all the confidence, and yet the delicacy, of 
the sex, seemingly quite as unabashed as any 
well-bred lady of London or Moscow, and evidently 
tittering at our uncouth appearance, manner, and 
address. 

June 30. We were under way at 4 A. M., 
with head wind, and made very slow progress till 
midday. 

Towards night, on the left, we saw snow-capped 
mountains fifty miles to the north. The scenery 
is truly beautiful, and the river one of the grand- 
est in the world; the veyetation all a farmer 
could ask. 

I sat for hours on the deck watching the shift- 
ing scenery, as we glided along with oars and 
current, like a fairy bark softly and silently 
along some mystic stream. A few sea-gulls were 
skimming lazily alung the shore; a monster 
sturgeon occasionally darted out of the water for 
an instant, and with a heavy splash as soun dis- 
appeared ; a solitary blue heron was seen upon 
an adjacent sand-bar or the point of a low island ; 
the mournful cuckoo tittered his monotonous 
notes of love; a solitary fisherman paddled his 


| light canoe along the shore; and in this you have 


the sum of animated nature seen of a warm sum- 
mer’s evening on one of the grandest rivers of the 
world, and amid natural scenery scarcely sur- 
passed. 

We stopped after dark at a native village on 
the left shore, where we found some Russian 
Cossacks, who were here for the purpose of 
making a settlement near this point. From them 
we learned that one of the iron steamers (the 
Lena) which had been sent out from Philadelphia 
by the Russian government, and put up at 
Nikolaivsky (mouth of Amoor), had passed up 
eight days previous. This we very much re- 
We had unfortunately missed her 
when in one of those interminable island chutes, 
through which we had been descending, while 
she was ascending the main stream. We had 
been congratulating ourselves all along on the 
passage, that we should meet her and obtain an 
inkling of news from the outside world, and 
above all, to have seen the first successful steamer 
ascending the Amoor, American make, (and per- 
haps a Yankee engineer on board), puffing and 
blowing like a true Mississippi craft, against the 
current of its prototype. 

July 1. At 12 M. the thermometer indicated 
81° in the shade. 

We are now about five hundred and fifty miles 
from Nicolaivsky, 

Having a moon and not much wind, we con- 
cluded to float with the current during the night. 
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T he: men having been disuiened ‘fom the oars at 
9p. M., I steered till 1 A. M. , when I gave way 
to Captain Fulyhelm, who stood till daylight, 
when he was relieved by his servant. When I 
gave way we saw on our left a distant mountain 
peak, from which smoke was issuing apparently. 
"Tis said that there are active voleanoes near the 
Amoor. This may be one of them, though we 
might have been mistaken, or possibly de- 
ceived by some other cause producing the appa- 
rent smoke or vapor; it, however, ascended ina 
column to a very great height, and had a light, 
steam-like appearance. We afterwards, how- 
ever, saw another, and since seeing the burning 
mountains of Japan and Kamschatka, I am satis- 
fied that they were volcanoes. 

July 4. At 104. M. we overtook the barge 
of the Archimandrite Avvokomb, with others of 
the suite of Count Admiral Puchachin. This 
reverend gentlemen is one of the returned fathers 
of the Russo-Greek mission at Pekin, now on his 
way tojoin Count Puchachin’s embassy. He is 
well versed in the different Tartar dialects, and 
speaks Chinese like a native. During his ten 
years’ residence in China he visited Canton over- 
land, and from his travels in China and Tartary, 
understands the Celestials well politically, relig- 
iously, and strategically. This is the same gen- 
tleman whom I had visited at Irkutsk, and from 
whom I gathered much valuable information in 
relation to Tartary and China. 

They had left Schilkah seven days after us, 
and had passed us while we were in some island 
chute. ‘Their barge was a large, roomy vessel, 
with a large crew, and managed by both oars and 
sail. They had not rested at all on the way, but 
were straining every nerve to reach the sea. 
From them we learned that General Moncarieff 
had proceeded with the regular military expe- 
dition as far as Igoon, and was encamped opposite 
that city, determined to have a talk with the 
Chinese authorities, but as yet nothing of moment 
had transpired in regard to the question of 
boundary. 

July 6. We departed at daybreak and made 
all haste to reach the Russian villageof Michael- 
ovskey. We rowed on until near 10 Pp. M., 
when the lights in the village were seen. We 
soon reached it. We had proposed to pass the 
night at this village, but upon landing, learned 
that Mr. Bodisco, a Russian officer from Nikol- 
aivisky, was there. We hastened up the bank, 
guided by a peasant, find him. We were 
both anxious to learn something frem the outside 
world—Captain Fulyhelm, of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company’s ships expected at the Amoor or 
De Castries, and myself, to learn if there were 
any chance vessels arrived from China or Cali- 
fornia. 

We soon found Mr. Bodisco, and were de- 
lighted to learn that four American vessels had 
already arrived either at De Castries, or were on 

their way to Nikolaivsky. This encouraged us' 
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so much that we determined to push on during 

the night, in order to take advantage of the 

calm which now prevailed, hoping, if the weather 

proved favorable, we might possibly reach Ni- 

kolaivsky the following night. 

July 7. At 12 M. we came toa rocky pro- 
montory on the right shore, one hundred and 
thirty miles above Nikolaivsky, where are to be 
seen some ancient stone monuments, commemo- 
rating Tartar supremacy centuries since in these 
remote regions 

July 10. Thermometer at 12 mM. 78°. We 
were comfortable during the night, the wind 
having abated very much before midnight, to 
which must be added the reflection of the near 
approach of our present journey’s end, with ships 
and the fort of Nikolaivsky in view. Our Cos- 
sacks took the masts of the ships for church 
steeples. They could imagine nothing but a 
church steeple so tall, and were surprised when 
told what they were. 

I was so worn out, and we glided along so 
quietly after we got off, that I fell asleep, and 
did not awake until our keel grated upon the 
beach at Nikolaivsky. 

At 8 aA. M. we paid our respects to Rear 
Admiral General Kosakevitch, governor of the 
sea coast of Eastern Siberia. He received me 
cordially, and welcomed me to his house and to 
the province of the “sea coast.” I delivered 
to him, from Governor General Mouravief, a 
package containing letters in my behalf. I re- 
mained but a short time, as the governor was 
about to go on board the steamer Amoor, on her 
first trial trip. This was one of the iron steamers 
constructed at Philadelphia and shipped here in 
a sailing vessel, and put up during the winter 
and spring, destined for the navigation of the 
Amoor to its head. 

The governor informed me that he had order- 
ed a room to be prepared for me—the best to be 
obtained in the place—which Mr. Bodisco had 
the kindness to conduct me to. I was rather 
unwell after the fatigues and excitement of the 
voyage, and chose to remain on board of our 
little bark for a day or two. After taking 
hasty look at the water-front of the rising city, 
I retired to our boat to rest for the day. It was 
pleasant and clear, with the usual sea breeze. 

July 11. Temperature 12 mM. 78°. I called 
upon General Kosakevitch at 10 a. m_, this being 
his name’s day. It is a custom in Russia for 
persons to keep the anniversary of the day on 
which they were baptized and received their 
name, as a holiday, and for their friends and ac- 
quaintances to call upon them. Particularly, all 
persons in authority receive calls from the officers 
of government. I also called, in company with 
Captain Fulyhelm, on Admiral Puchachin, at 
his lodgings. I found him very affable and 
agreeable, ‘speaking English with a slow and 
measured tone, and with the slightest possible 
French accent. The ambassador was only await- 
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ing the signal of Captain Chickachoff (steamer 
America), “ready for sea,” to embark on his 
mission to Pekin. The Russian government is 


willing to compensate the Manchoo inhabitants | 


on the left shore of the Amoor for their improve- 
ments and property, in case they do not wish to 
remain under Russian rule. The interference of 
the Manchoo authorities in the free navigation 
of the Amoor by Russia must be stopped. The 
river was more necessary to Russia than to 
China. It was only preserved by the Chinese in 
a wild state, neither useful to themselves, to 
mankind, to civilization, nor to progress—while 
from the geographical isolation of Siberia, the 
Russians absolutely needed this only natural 
means of egress to the navigable waters of the 
ocean. Nor would Siberia alone be benefitted by 
the navigation and settlement of this river— 
Manchooria would be vastly interested in the 
commerce that would immediately spring up and 
the money that would be expended upon its 
shores. 

I dined with Governor Kosakevitch; the am- 
bassador, Admiral Puchachin, and many other 
Russian officers were present, most of whom I 
had met before in Siberia or upon the upper 
waters of the Amoor or in Russia. Although 
the only foreigner present, I found eight of the 
party speaking English. 

I find at anchor in the river, opposite the 
post, the following American vessels: Schooner 
Lewis Perry, Captain Turner, from San Fran- 
cisco, California, with assorted merchandise to 
Carlton & Burling, who are establishing a com- 
mercial house ; schooner General Pierce and bark 
Burnham, with assorted merchandise to Mr. 
Ludrof, from Hong Kong via Hakodadi; bark 
Messenger Bird, Captain Homer, from Boston, 
with assorted merchandise to Pierce & Co., both of 
which are establishing houses here permanently ; 
bark Bhering, Captain Morse, from Boston, via 
Sandwich Islands, Kamschatka, and Hakodadi, 
to Mr. Cushing, of the House of W. H. Board- 
man & Co., of Boston, for many years in the 
Pacific trade, with a house at Petropaulosky of 
many years standing, and the first to enter with 
the Russians into the Amoor, having established 
a house The Bhering had also 
machinery an stores for the government, and 
general merchandise. 

This certainly was an unexpected and agree- 
able surprise to me to find the stars and stripes 
floating from the masts of so large an American 
fleet in these, until recently, unknown waters 
The Russian steamer America and a small Rus- 
sian schooner, with the new steamer Amoor, and 
the hulk of the steamer Argoon, built at Schil 
kah, but now dismantled, made up the entire 
fleet 

July 12. Temperature at 12 M., 80°. Admiral 
Puchachin and suite embarked on board the 
America. On the morning of the 13th the 
America 


here also. 


sailed. 
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suite embarked on the steamer Amoor to escort 
the admiral to sea. 

This place, “ Port” Nikolaivsky, is situated 
about thirty miles above the entrance of the 
Amoor into the Straits of Tartary, on the left 
shore, having for its defences two fortifications, 
a few miles below, one on each side of the river. 

The post was first established in 1853, as a 
military station, but has, by emigration from 


| Siberia and Kamschatka, acquired about fffteen 


hundred inhabitants. The river opposite has a 
breadth of near a mile, while the current rolls 
broad and deep towards the sea. Though the 
tidal wave from the Straits of Tartary is felt 
here, yet it has no perceptible effect upon the 
eurrent which flows at near four miles per hour. 
It is the seat of government for the eastern coast 
of Siberia, and head-quarters of naval and mili- 
tary affairs for the regions round about. The 
site is not well chosen, either in respect to the 
land or water, for a commercial city. In the 
first place, large vessels must lie out in the 
stream, half a mile distant, from whence their 
cargoes must be lightered to the shore, while the 
land is wet and swampy and very difficult to re- 
duce to a state of cultivation. The proximity to 
the straits renders it bleak and subject to terrific 
storms in the winter, and there are no very good 
lands for cultivation in its vicinity. On the 
whole, it is badly chosen, except perhaps for a 
post of defence. The commercial city should be 
built higher up on the river, where bold water 
and good land can be had, with comparative 
shelter from the winter storms. 


+ 2 — 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

The subject of parental influence is an exhaust- 
less one. I think sometimes that in speaking 
so much, and properly, of the mother’s influence, 
we are yet prone to forget that of the father. 
I do not suppose we can overrate the influence of 
a Christian mother, and yet if we look around us 
just now, we see lamentable manifestations of the 
fact that fathers are not powerless. There isa 
certain kind of influence which every father can 
exert on his child, especially if that child isa 
boy, which the mother cannot exert. They 
occupy in one sense different spheres. Both 
have a power, which, if properly exerted, must 
tell under the influence of the grace of God. 
But that power is unlike in each. Watch it 
where you will, you see a mother’s influence by 
the blessing of God effectual to the salvation of 
her daughters. Our pastors and elders who have 
watched, have noted the fact. But where are 
the brothers of these daughters? Ask where 
the fathers are, and you get an answer. Are 
the fathers pious, godly men, filling their stations 
among the people of God? If not, the sons are 
not expected in their places. Experienced minis- 


Governor Kosakevitch and| ters will tell us that boys follow the lead of their 
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fathers, and the daughter follows the mother. | India, shrinks into insignificance when compared 
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We have in all our churches many mothers and | with the sixty thousand deaths which occur an- 


daughters, and 
how many, O 


sons—but 
wander- 


fathers and 
many, are out 


some 
how 


ing in the paths of sin, led by the example| 


and presence and encouragement of parents ! 
What a fearful account some will have to render 
for the silent but weighty power of example.— 
S. S. Times. 
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“ Haste TO THE Rescue, oR, WORK WHILE 
iris Day.”—In the account which, in part, we 
publish this week, of the proceedings of the late 


meetiog in London of the “ Friends’ Temperance | 


Union,” reference is made to several new and 
valuable books recently issued from the press to 
promote total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 
One of entitled “ Haste to the 


Rescue,” 


these works 





nually in Great Britain alone from the effects of 
strong drink. Is not this fact sufficient to arouse 
all who love their Saviour to come forward, heart 
and hand, to drive the demon of drunkenness 
from our native land? 


folly of 


Shall we continue the 


licensing houses which tempt our 


| brothers and sisters to drink themselves into a 


state of brutal ferocity, and then build lunatic 


PHILADELPHIA. SEVENTH MONTH 28. 1860 | asylums, jails, and workhouses, for them? Shall 


we allow it to be said that throughout England 
and Wales, there is one house for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks to every thirty-one other 
houses—that is, one to every forty-six males 
Yet this is a fact.” 
These remarks, it is painful to believe, apply 


above fifteen years of age? 


with equal force to our own country, and should 
lead every reader to a serious examination of his 
When 


own duties in the ease. the author of 


is especially commended, and it was | this book felt called to the work, and re solved, 


stated that twenty-six clergymen had been in | under strong discouragements, to devote herself 


! 
duced to join the temperance movement by read- | 


ing it. 

We have much satisfaction in announcing that 
this book has been published by the American 
Tract Society, and is for sale, price 30 cents 

postage pre-paid, 5 cents additional) at the 

Tract house, No. 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
and No. 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. It 
is gratifying, and may be regarded as an evidence 
that the principle of “ Total Abstinence” is 
viewed with increased favor, to find such a work 
as “‘ Haste to the Rescue,” issued under the 
authority and sanction of this Society. 


This little book, as stated in the introductory 


during eighteen months, with above 500 working 
men and their families in the town of Shrews- 
bury, England. enlist the 
sympathy and love of the educated and refined 


Its object is to 
classes to devote themselves in behalf of those 
whose lot is cast in a lower position—one of toil 
and great temptation; and to show, by way of 
encouragement, how much may be done by 
effort. hands the 
whole movement has been from the beginning, 


individual 


In the author's 


a religious one. “It is appalling,” she Says, 
‘(when we think of the ravages of war, and 
mourn over the thousands slain in battle. But 


our loss in this respect in the Crimea and in 


————SSSSSS—— 


chapter, gives a series of facts which occurred in | 
the intercourse of the writer, Julia B. Wightman, 





wholly and heartily to it, she made the following 
remarks in a letter to a sister, and they show the 
sound and safe ground upon which she was about 
to act:—“ We have no idea, impotent as we 
are in ourselves, what we may and can do, if we 
will only try, in the strength God has laid up for 
usin Christ. I have often thought what a mercy 
it is that success does not depend on our fitness, 
nor even on our capabilities. Our Heavenly 
Father can supply all our need, both mental and 
physical, out of the riches of His grace in 
Christ Jesus ; and in his skilful hands no instru- 
ment, however foolish in itself, can be useless. 
Indeed, if we would only believe it, more de- 
W hat en- 


couragement, then, have we to come and receive 


pends on Him than on ourselves. 
out of his fulness? God teaches me at the out- 
set to rest on no props, but to trust Him for th 
truthfulness of his promise, and to act upon it.” 
Some time after the commencement of her 
labors, the small pox raged amongst those whom 
she was visiting, and she contracted the disease 
The result was remarkable. “ It was overruled,” 
she writes, “for good, and certainly tended to 
the establishment of my health and strength 
I have enjoyed ever since, by the blessing of 
God, a degree of health and vigor quite unpre- 


cedented in my life. Iwas able to resume my 


full work six weeks from the day I was taken ill, 
and that without the aid of any stimulant ; which 
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is the more remarkable, because I had been for 
the last fourteen years so nervous and debilitated, 
that stimulants were considered necessary for 
me, and when I signed the pledge, all my friends 


told me that my constitution could not stand it. 


There is always a rich compensation in all God’s 


When 


sponding alleviations. The six wer ks’ rest 


dealings with us. He sends trials, there 


are corr 


caus 


| by my illness was a season of sweet enjoy- 


ment. Truly was the motto fulfilled which was 


lovingly Sent me: 


fect peace whose mind is stayed Thee. 


on 


+ - 


Diep, on the 10th of 
Henry County, 
year of his age. 

Through a long and painful 
ander suffering, 
of Grace, ¢ 


st 


5th month last, near Raysville, 
Indiana, Cates Wuires, in the 64th 
illness, his patience 


ind his frequently expressed belief that he 


was nearly done with the things of this world, 
evidenced to those around him that he was of the 
number of those that seek a better country, even a 
heavenly. He was a man of few words, but of re- 
markably sound judgment, and quick discernment, 
which, although he was much worn down and ex- 
hausted by his protracted illness, he was favored to 
retain singularly clear and unclouded to the close, 
enabling him to give to his children, and many 
others, seasonable advice and counsel: and being 


deeply attached to the doctrines and prin ‘iples of our 
religious Society, his endeavors 
earnest to impress upon the 
their value and importance 

with 


were frequent and 
minds of his children, 
and though surrounded 


multifarious 


cares, patience and evenness of 
temper bore witness that the operation of the grace 
of God and the frequent reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, united with seasons of retirement, which 
there is reason to believe, had been his practice for 
some time, were not without their purifying and 
sanctifying effects. 

—— rAnnapolis, Parke County, Indiana, on 
the lith inst., Saran, wife of William Hunt, and 
daughter of Daniel Williams, in the 3lst year of her 
ge. 
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tinned from page 725.) 


The disorganized state of Germany in 
presente 


1849, 
1a sérious obstacle to John and Martha 
Yeardley’s resuming their labors 
nent. 7 


on the Conti- 


The political horizon soon became clearer, and 
they resumed their journey on the 2d of the 
Kighth month. They aguin passed through | 
Belgium, stopping at several places, and dis- 
tributing a large number of religious tracts 

Their sojourn at Bonn, where they arvived on 
the 31st of the Eighth month, was exceeding uly 
cordial to their religious feelings. The persons 
with whom they were the most intimately united 
were two ladi« 8, Alexandrine Mackeldey and the 
Countess Stynum ; the latter of 
to know the way of 


England. 


U 


whom had come 
salvation during a visit to 


wn . . . ' 
‘Thou wilt keep him in per-| 


his earnest petitions to the Throne | 
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“9 mo. 3.—A little before six o'clock last 
evening the Countess sent for us to take coffee 
with her, to have an hour of our company before 
the meeting. 











She gave us a hearty reception, 
and in such Christian simplicity, that we soon 
She has a 
well-informed and enlightened mind and a strong 
understanding, and lives, I believe, in the fear i 
of the Lord. She asked many questions about ' 
the religious sects in England, as to the state of 

real piety, their forms, baptism, & 
came to our own 








felt at perfect ease in her company. 



































Then she 
J | was in poor plight 
for answering questions ; however, [ explained 
the spiritual view we took of those subjects, and 
asked permission to send her books, in the recep- 
tion of which she seemed to promise herself 
| much gratification. 

Her commodious and elegant saloon was con- 
veniently seated and pretty well filled. Our 
manner of worship was quite new to every one | 
|present. We first explained it privately to the 








Society. 





















































































































































countess, who immediately comprehen: led our 
| view; there was no wish at all ah ywa to sing or 
read 5 a precious solemnity prevailed, and I was 











enabled to speak, in German, first on the nature 
of our silent worship, then on what [else] re sted 


















































on my mind. The young woman above men- 
tioned, A. Mackeldey, interpreted for my dear 
M. Y., who, I thought, had the best service; 























and she did it so well and so seriously, that the 
right unction seemed to be preserved, and pre- 
vailed over us; and after a supplication in Ger- 
man we parted under a very precious solemnity. 


















































A. M. said afterwards that she had been in- 
structed by what she had heard, and was pre- 
pared to appreciate the value of silence She 

















‘|. think it a marked favor of Provi- 
| dence that you should have come at the present 


observed, 











































perplexing time, to comfort and confirm the faith 
| of some of this place, and of me in particular.’ H 
| From Neuwied they went to Kreuznach. This a 
was a place to whic they had no thought of a 
going when they left England; indeed, John Fe 
Yeardley, though passing near it on former »} f 
| journeys, was not aware of its existence. But tha 
|when they were at Elberfeld, a swarthy youth ie 
\from Cape Town, an inmate of the Mission- ie 
house at Barmen, mentioned to them that four bak 
| of his fellow-countrymen had been for a time . rc 





Kreuznach. On hearing this place named, i 

| occurred to J. Y. that it would be well for i 
to take it in their way. They had good reason 
to believe, before they left the place, that it was 
the Lord who had directed their ste ps thither, and 
that he had prepared the hearts of some who 
dwelt there to receive them. John Yeardley 
thus relates what occurred :— 

“g 6.—On our sending to a tailor named 
Ott, he could not come to us by reason of bodily 
infirmity ; but on paying him a visit I found him 
a meek and spiritual man. He undertook to 
| spe ak with some others of the same way of think- 
| ing g, to meet us in our hotel at 7 On 
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| 
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making it known he found more were desirous of 
coming than he had expected; a number of 
young people asked permission to be present, so 
that our commodious saloon was pretty well fill- 
ed. We read the fourth chapter of John, and 
then I addressed the company with great free- 
dom ; my M. Y. also spoke in German, and was 
well understood. Friend Ott said, ‘You may 
travel about, and think your journeyings and 
labors will do but little good, but they will be 
blest far beyond what you may expect. What 
you have said this evening has gone to my heart. 
If we had only some one to whom we could look 
in holding meetings, we should grow.’ He 
was reminded of Him, the Head of his church, 
to whom we must all look. Of this he was fully 
aware, but said, as they were mostly of the lower 
class, they had no room, and the pastors did not 
encourage such meetings.” 


“ 7th —This morning our new-made friend ac- 
companied us to three of the villages, to visit 
several of his friends. We were pleased with 
the simplicity and real Christian feeling with 
which they received us. We arranged for a 
meeting in one of these places for First-day 
afternoon, and one with our Kreuznach friends 
in the evening. My poor soul can only say, 


Lord, help !” 


“ 10th.—Yesterday we met the little company 
in Horweiler, a room well filled with souls thirst- 
ing, I believe, for spiritual food. ‘All thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord,’ was much dwelt 
upon by me. My dear M. Y. was wonderfully 
helped in German. It was a precious season ; 
the presence of the Lord was near, uniting our 
hearts in him.” 


Passing on to Mannheim, they saw the effects 
of the revolution in Baden ; the fine stone bridge 
over the Rhine had been blown up, and not yet 
replaced. The handful of pious persons with 
whom they had met in 1848 had been preserved 
in the midst of the danger; and their meetings 
had been maintained and were increased in num- 
bers. One of these, a widow, told them that, 
during the bombardment of the city, a cannon- 
ball had entered her house, and passed by her 
bedside when her children were in the room, 
and also that a shell had burst before her door; 
but on neither occasion were any of the family 
hurt. 

The little hope that John Yeardley still enter- 
tained of being allowed to cross the Russian 
frontier was extinguished by the information 
he received at Stuttgardt. A large number of 
the German emigrants who settled in the South 
Russian colonies were from the neighborhood of 


this city, and John Yeardley inquired of some of | 


their ministers, who had served in the colonies, 
how far the country was likely to be accessible 
to a foreigner going thither to preach the gospel. 
The information he received was unfavorable, 
and his endeavors to obtain in this city the 
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signature of the Russian ambassador to his pass- 
port were fruitless. 

The conclusion to which they came in regard 
to Bohemia was, not to attempt the journey at 
that time, but to return to England for the win- 
ter, and leave the remoter districts of the circuit 
which they had in prospect till another year. They 
therefore returned by Heilbronn to Kreuznach, 
where they again found many opportunities of 
instructing and strengthening such as had made 
some progress in the Christian course. 

From Kreuznach they returned to Bonn, 
stopping at Darmstadt, Wiesbaden and Neuwied. 
John Yeardley had allowed some discouragement 
to enter his mind in regard to the meeting they 
had had the previous month at the Countess 
Stynum’s. They found, however, on repeating 
their visit to this place, that the occasion in ques- 
tion had been one “of peculiar benefit and en- 
couragement.” They renewed their religious 
intercourse with the Countess and her friends, to 
their great refreshment and joy. 

‘‘12th.—The evening was spent with the 
Countess, in a quiet and more private interview 
than she had with us the last time, owing to so 
many strangers being present. After tea we 
had a long conversation on various religious sub- 
jects, particularly on some points relating to the 
principles of Friends, arising from what she had 
read in the books we left with her in our former 
visit. We were glad of an opportunity to answer 
her questions. A few of her private friends 
were present, much to our comfort. Before leav- 
ing, the forty-sixth psalm was read, and we had 
a comforting time together : the Lord be praised! 
How swect in him is the fellowship of the gos- 
pel :” 

Writing to Josiah Forster from Bonn, John 
Yeardley makes some general remarks on the 
religious state of Germany, as they had found it 
in their frequent intercourse with individuals of 
various character during this journey. 

“There is no doubt that there is in the Ger- 
man character generally a tendency to the vision- 
ary. We have found a few who hold doctrines 
on certain points which it might do harm to 
publish ; but we find or hear nothing of fanaticism 
now as formerly. Those who are spiritually- 
minded are more chastened, and more sound and 
scriptural in their views of religious truth ; but 
not without exception.” 

A meeting at Miiblheim, “ not large, but a 
good time,” closed their religious service in this 
part of their long and arduous engagement. 

They arrived in England on the 20th of the 
Tenth month, “with peaceful feelings, and in 
| gratitude to their Heavenly Father for all his 
mercies towards his unworthy servants ;” but 
|“ mourning the loss of some beloved ones who 
had died in the Lord in their absence.” 
| After about five months passed in the quiet of 
| home, they made preparation once more for accom- 
| plishing the work to which they had been called. 
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The prospect of distant travel was discouraging, 
both on account of Martha Yeardley’s weak 
health and of the state of the Continent; but, 
writes John Yeardley, “my mind is peaceful, 


* ; . aye . | 
and Ihave an abiding conviction that it is right 


to proceed, trusting in the Lord for light, strength 
and safety.” 

On arriving at Berlin their first duty was to 
apply to the Russian ambassador for his signa- 
ture to their passport, with permission to enter 
the Russian territory at Odessa. Their applica- 
tion met with an immediate and positive refusal, 
and the extinction of his hopes in this respect 
was to John Yeardley a grievous disappoint- 
ment. 

They spent two days at Rixdorf, a village 
three miles from Berlin, where was a small 
congregation of Bohemian Brethren who took 
refuge there in 1737. The women of the 
society held religious meetings by themselves 
twice a week. These meetings had been insti- 
tuted many years before by Maria Liestig, to 
whom John and Martha Yeardley were intro- 
duced, and whom they found to be of a meek 
and intelligent spirit. She gave them a relation 
of her extraordinary conversion, which John 
Yeardley published in 
Tracts, under the title of the Conversion of Mary 
Merry. They held a meeting in the village, in 
which they both had to ‘speak closely on the 
necessity of silence in worship.” They had also a 
small meeting at their hotel in Berlin, when 


“the gospel message flowed freely, in speaking | 


of the spiritual dispensation in which we live, 
and the progress of light.” 

“13th.—The Countess Schaffgotsch sent her 
butler with a message from the castle that she 


“oe cy | 
would be glad if we would call on her. She gave 


us a hearty reception, and thanked us for taking 
so much interest about the people. On our pre- 


senting her with some books,—‘ But I am a | 
We told her that made no 


Catholic,’ she said. 
difference to us; we loved all who loved the 
Lord Jesus. She spoke very sweetly of the in- 
fluence of the Spirit.” 

“14th.—The Countess paid us a long visit, 
and spoke much of the Roman Catholie faith. 
She has no more faith in the efficacy of the 
prayers of the saints than I have, and said she 
had not prayed to them now for four years ; their 
church only advises, not commands it. 

16¢h.—We went to dine with the Countess 
Reden and her sister, who live at the castle in 
Buchwald, one of the most lovely spots in the 
most lovely of countries. It is truly a peaceful 
abode, whose inmates fear their God, love their 
neighbor and greatly esteem their king. We 
had been announced to the Countess from Berlin 
a week before; she and her amiable sister re- 


ceived us as a brother and sister beloved in the | 


Lord. I never witnessed more intelligence com- 
bined with Christian politeness and real simpli- 
city. The Countess is about seventy-six years of 
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age ; she is the president of the Bible Society, 
and the spiritual mother of all that is good in the 
neighborhood. She nursed the present king on 
her lap when he was a baby, and her great in- 
fluence with him now she always turns to good 
account in serving benevolence and religion. 
Both she and her sister spoke with much affec- 
| tion of dear Elizabeth J. Fry, and her visit with 
Joseph John Gurney.” 

(To be continued.) 


see 





From MeCormick’s “Sketchings in Europe.” 


THE LONDON SHOE-BLACKS. 

“Clean your honor’s shoes?” was for a long 
time prior to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, a familiar ery in the streets of London ; 
but about the year 1820, with the improvement 
in the side walks and street pavements, the 
shoe blacks reluctantly retired to private life. 
The “ last of the Mohicans’’ is said to have been 
a negro, who, under the new order of things, 
murmuringly retired to the workhouse to end 
his poorly requited days. But with the high- 
noon of the century and the Crystal Palace, 
came many wondrous things, not the least in 
the long catalogue, the revival of the shoe-blacks. 
The credit of the restoration to society of a class 
of humble artisans so eminently useful, even in 
a cleanly city, belongs to my versatile and excel- 
lent friend, John Macgregor, Esq., of the Tem- 
| ple, who, in hisdevotion to many of the import- 
ant charities of the metropolis, ranks as a sec- 
ond Shaftesbury, and enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion, as a most intelligent and untiring public 
benefactor. 

It occurred to J. Macgregor, that on the 
opening of the Hyde Park palace, (in the sum- 
mer of 1851,) London would be thronged with 
foreigners in attendance at the great exhibition, 
many of whom were accustomed in their own 
countries to have their shoes cleaned in the 
streets, (such has long been the the practice in 
(continental cities,) and would be pleased to 
find such accommodation in London. And some 
London folks might like it . besides many poor 
boys might éarn an honest penny thereby. But 
\the project did not meet general favor, and but 
for J. Macgregor’s dauntless perseverance would 
| probably have been abandoned. Five boys 
picked from the ragged schools, and carefully 
instructed in the “ art of polishing,” were sent 
out early in April to different parts of the me- 
tropolis. How the people stared at the one that 
first appeared in Trafalgar Stuare, and how 
they crowded around J. Macgregor, when he 
put his foot upon the box to give him a fair 
start; but the shoe-blacks that very day obtain- 
ed a footing in London. There were on an 
average about twenty-five boys constantly em- 
jloyed during the Exhibition season, and they 
leleaned 101,000 pairs of boot and shoes, for 
| which the public paid them over £500. 


| 
| 
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Kind nods of approbation were bestowed upon 
the industrious and polite shoe-blacks, by all 
classes of the people, and many a word of en- 
couragement spoken to cheer their hearts. Shop- 
keepers often took a fancy to them, and gave 


them dinners. Ladies feasted them in their 
houses, and called them to their carriage win- 
dows to give them a sixpence, and old gen- 
tlemen asked them many strange = ‘stions, and 
told them how they would all become Lord 
Mayors. Boots and shoes were regularly brought | 
out from private houses to be cle aned, and some- 


times large establishments employed the boys ; 


2 : ; 
in one instance several hundred pairs of shoes 


had to be cleaned in a hurry, and acab-load of the 
lads went todo the work. A great deal of their 
success came from the knowledge of the good aus- | 
pices under which they were sent forth to their | 
humble y yet honorable emp re ryment t, and from the | 
honest, courteous and industrious habits of the | 
lads themselves. Once a half-crown was given 
by mistake for a penny, the regular fee, but the 
boy quickly ran after the gentlem: an and re- 
turned it. Once a sovere ign accidentally slipped 
into a boy’s hands between two coppers, but the | 
honest little fellow, after seare ‘hing some hours, | 
discovered who had given it to him, and was re- 
warded for his trouble by a simple “thank you.’ 
The first company of shoe-blacks wore red} 
jackets, and were mainly employed in the city 


proper, wet the business proved so encouraging 


that there are now yellow and blue jacket brig- 
ades or societies, and the well behaved lads are 
to be found in every quarter of the metropolis ; | 
indeed, they now have positions r 


signed them by the police attthorition, and are | 


protected from interference by idlers and others 
who have heretofore somewhat troubled them. 
Each boy bears on his breast two badges of ¢ loth, | 
on one of which the words ‘ ‘ Rageed School 
Shoe Black Society,” and on the other his dis- 
tinctive letter or number are worked in white 
glass beads by the girls of one of the Refuges. 
The box on which the foot of the customer rests 
while his boot is receiving its polish, and the 
mat on which the shoe-black kneels, are made 
by the boys of the Grotto Passage Refuge—thus 
the outcasts gathered in the refuges are being | 
taught to make themselves very useful. 


I have frequently been in attendance at the | 


office of the red brigade, York place, Strand 
at half after six o'clock, the hour the lads re- 
turn from their day’s toil. 
in with orderly step, deposits his box, blacking, 
brushes and maf puts his uniform in a bag pro- 
vided for the purpose and counts his receipts in 
presence of the superintendent. A daily ac- 


count is kept with each lad, and the money is | 


applied upon the following system: sixpence is 
returned to the boy as his ‘allowance ; the re- 
mainder is divided into three equal parts ; one- 
third part is paid to the boy immediately, to- 
gether with the sixpence ; one-third part is re- 





regularly as- | 


, | refresh themselves. 


Each boy marches | 
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tained by the Society | to meet the salary of 
jthe superintendent, and other expenses, and 
the residue, (including odd money,) is paid to 
a fund which is reserved as a * bank’”’ for the 
boy’s own benefit. The weather and the season 
of the year make a great difference in the re- 
ceipts of the boys ; warm sunny days, after rain, 
are the most auspicious for them ; and in gener- 
al, fine weather is more profitable than wet. A 
public holiday always yields large returns. The 
largest sum yet earned by any nae in one day is 
| about twelve shillings sterling, for which, at the 
established fee of a penny per pair, he must of 
course have blae ke d Ole hundre dand for ty four 
pairs of boots or shoes—a pretty eood day’s 
;work. The different stations occupied by the 
: boys were soon found to bear very different val- 
ues. Originally they were all oceupied by all 
the boys in succession; but subsequently the 
;stations were divided into three 
The boys were also classed in three divisions, 
| corresponding to the divisions of the stations; 
‘and each boy is confined to the stations in 
his own division, which he occupies in rota- 
tion. When a boy enters the society he joins 
' the third division, but he is quis kly promoted to 
a higher rank if his conduct is ; sdk When a 
boy rises to the second division he pays 2s 6d., 
| and when advanced to the first 5s. from his bank 
| to the funds of the society. This tux was set 
on foot with a view to make the societies more 
| Se If:supporting, and is willingly submitted to by 
| the boys, to whom promotion is an object of eager 
ewulation. 

The punishments for misconduct usually 
adopted are : 
| 1. Fines for late hours, absence, or other mis- 
| behaviour. 
| &. Degradation from one division to a lower, 
either permanently or for a limited period. 
| 3. Suspension from work for a fixed time. 


cla SCs 


On the other hand, the rewards consist ot 
| prizes in money, medals, and promotions, for 
those whose monthly earnings are the largest 

Having rendered their accounts, the lads re- 
| pair to the wash- room, where, as may well be 
presumed, the scouring is long and vigorous ere 
they come forth euffic: iently cles an to be admit- 
lted to the supper department, where those who 
have no inviting homes to repair to are wont to 
It would be hard to find a 
more. hilarious or apparently happy company of 
youngsters than gather every eve ming around 
i the well spread supper tables. Each lad pays 
| for what he has, and with an air of amusing in- 
dependence. On one or two evenings in the 
| week the whole brigade is detained at the rooms 


for a series of lessons in reading, singing, ete., 
interspersed with addresses from the Commit- 
tee and other friends 

I have on several occasions spoken to the lads, 
and always remarked their excellent atte ntion. 
|For the bringing up, or want of bringing up 
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most of them have had, their deportment and 
intelligence are quite surprising. There can be 
little doubt that the instruction given them at 
the Ragged Schools, from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
which they are obliged to regularly attend, in 
order to retain their standing in the brigade, is 
of the hap pie st character, inculeating not only 
principles of honor, virtue and integrity, but a 
taste for ven eral knowledge scarce ly to be exX- 
pected ina hitherto so de 


graded and un- 


cared ror 
Many 
of the ds 


anit 
} 


gy incidents are told ( f the 
An Irishman payivg one of 
them with rud the drily said— 
‘All the polish you have is on your boots, and 
I gave it to you.” A gentleman asked one of 
the ‘How do the Committee know that 
you bring in Ty’ *@h a 
he always leave that 
honor.” 


The ( 


ly 
wit 


urchin 


eness, 


hove. 
all your earnings 
‘they 


answer d, to our 


mmittees directing the 


composed ot barristers, 


brigades are 
usually merchants and 
other gentle men of means, who, while the y em- 
ploy the strictest discipline, devise every ingeni- 
ous and li “eee il method to please and benefit the 
lads. Out-of-town treats are vive nh every sum- 
mer, and entertainments are not unfrequently 
provided at the different city institutions. A 
few days since, J. Macgregor invited me to ac- 
company the “ Red-Coats’” to the 
Garden, Regent’s Park, where they had been 
invited by the Directors. I was glad to embrace 
the opportunity to see how a parcel of boys, 
picked up from the lowest strata of London life 

and heretofore entirely unacquainted with the 
gardens, would conduct themselves. The socie- 

ty marched from their rooms at an early hour 
in theafternoon. J. Macgregor and myse If took 
a’bus at a later hour, and found the young- 
sters all in ecstasy among the lions and tigers, 
the monkeys and the ourang-outangs. The be- 
haviour of the lads throughout was highly cred- 
itable, the interest manifested by many of 
them in the peculiarities of the animals, would 
have done honor to more refined minds. 

The distinguished hippopotamus would not 
condescend to come outof his bath, notwithstand- 
ing the reiterated invitations of the keeper and 
swarms of visitors. The old fellow, who has 
to a gigantic size, would adroitly swim 
about, with his mouth just far enough above the 
water to catch every particle of biscuit or cake 
that might be thrown him. One of the shoe- 
blacks was put near, in hope that his red shirt 
might induce old hippo to come out; but it was 
in vain: he would not be persuaded. 

The collection of animals of the deer species 
at the gardens is most superb. Specimens of al- 
most every known variety of the light and grace- 
ful race may be found. 
giraffes, the bears, are all of the choicest kind. | 


and 


grown 


The monke »ys have a large mansion to themselves, 


and a curions crew they are. The room is kept 


Zoological | 
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warm, and as comfortable as a 
birds and water-fowl are magnificent ; 
tiles all that reptiles could be. 

At four o’clock the lions were to be fed. 
an hour before that time, 


The 


I 


For 


spot 


parlor. 
the 


every available 
near the lion cages was occupied by hundreds 
of men, women and children, w: iting 12 for the 
“feeding.” The proprietors of the ” Gt irdens 


have actually erected a marble platform imme- 


diately opposite the dens, from 


which the “ very 


can be had. Anxious to have a sight 
at the fi ur-legged be i-eaters, I we lg | my way 
the appointed time. rhe keeper soon 
made his appearance with a huge stick; an as- 
sistant carried a tub of joints. For some cause 
or other, the brutes did not appear as savage as 
usual, and loud and long were the lamentations 
of the lookers on, at the lack of growls, yells, 
and all those vociferations which lions are wont 
to indulge in when hungry and put into posses- 
sion of liberal chunks of uncooked beef. 1 could 
hardly sympathize with those who were so anx- 
ious to see the brutes display their rudeness 

The shoe-blacks were permitted to take a ride 
on the elephant, to their great delight. Their 
dashing shirts gave them an odd appearance, as 
mounted upon the huge fellow, they rode through 
the shaded paths of the ; garde ns, and their visit 
was in every respect eminently satisfac aory. 
“Onee a shoe-black always a shoe-black,’ 

no means the motto of 


view 


In at 


by 


the Committees 


They desire to make the occupation a stepping 
stone to some higher and permanent employ, 


is the lads give evidence of est: hy. 
lished good habits, they use their best endeavors 
to obtain positions fur them, in such trades or 
professions as they may Many of 
lads go to the country, and many emigrate * 
America and Australia. The outfit of one e 
terprising little fellow was lately provided at the 
expense of Charles Dickens, who has a prac 
cal sympathy with every movement for uplift- 
ing the lower 
boys h: uve 


and so soon 


desire 


classes; but in most cases the 
defrayed the whole, or the 
part of their outfit from their own earnings. 

“ Manya widowed i nother,” says J. Macgregor, 
“has been supported by her son, and the chil- 
dish tears of a little sister wiped away by her 
brother’s blacking-brush.”’ 

Taken in all their aspects, I consider the 
shoe-black societies among the most interesting 
and praise- worthy reformatory and industrial 
organizations | have ever known, and sincerely 
hope their success will lead all Americans 
visiting London to rightly appreciate 


greater 


and 


| generously patronise the dese rving lads who 


nobly prefer to gain an honest livelihood by the 
most lowly vocation, rather than grow up in idle- 


/ ness and crime. 
j 
The rhinoceros, the 


+ +> 


In the experience of good men there is an 
universal oneness, and yet a beautiful variety. 
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PARLIAMENTS, LONG, SHORT, AND OTHERWISE. 


The late parliament had but a brief existence. 
It did not live to the second anniversary of its 
birth. Yet, under no circumstances has the 
legislative body any lease of life running for a 
longer period than seven years. If it survives 
the political storms that surely occur, and strug- 
gles through the interval, then the legal term for 
its duration is completed, and a dissolution takes 
place in the ordinary course of events, specially 
with the view of having the third estate recon- 
structed, according as the people may determine. 
Hence, a parliament approaching to seven years’ 
duration is really an antique specimen of the 
genus, and may be compared to a man, who, 
having accomplished his three-score years and 
ten, is awaiting death from extreme old age. 
But it is rarely the case that septennial years are 
attained, owing to the party contests and other 
casualties, which are fatal to the existence of 
current legislatures, often abruptly cutting short 
the number of their days. 

It is the prerogative of the sovereign to dis- 
solve parliament at pleasure, though never exer- 
cised now-a-days, except under the advice of a 
responsible minister ; and it necessarily ceases to 
be, whenever there is a demise of the crown. 
Thus, by virtue of the royal prerogative, minis- 
terially wielded, the late parliament became ex- 
tinct before it had quite completed its second 
year; and upon a comparison of two years with 
seven, it may be said to have perished in the 
very flower of its days, just when passing from 
adolescence to manhood, and therefore entering 
upon its prime. 

Originally, and for a long period, there was 
no limit to the continuance of a parliament, ex- 
cept the will of the sovereign. But for some 
time its duration seems to have been confined to 
a single short session. Counties, cities and 
boroughs, in obedience to writs of summons, 
elected representatives, who rode up to Westmin- 
ster at a jog-trot pace, or wherever elses he 
king might be, to give a respectful hearing to 
his wishes, and act the part of dutiful subjects. 
They despatched the domestic business in hand 
as quickly as possible—usually that of granting 
a subsidy, reduced in its amount, and presenting 
petitions setting forth grievances. But stub- 
bornly they refused even to look at foreign af- 
fairs, grumbled if kept sitting longer than a 
fortnight, that being “to their great cost and 
damage,” then made the best of their way back 
to their homes and callings, not again to serve 


in the same capacity, unless as the result of 


fresh writs and new elections. The first time a 
prorogation of the parliament actually took place, 
was in the fifth year of Richard Il.; and the 
first time any parliament was continued for so 
long a period as twelve months, was in the 
twenty-third year of Henry VI. 

The Tudors, enabled by peculiar circumstances 
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to rule despotically, convoked parliaments, kept 
them in being, and dispensed with them alto- 
gether, just as their own convenience and pe- 
cuniary condition dictated. The Stuarts did so 
likewise, yet not with the like impunity, as the 
times had changed, to the signs of which they 
were blind. Elizabeth maintained one of her 
parliaments for nearly eight years, and at three 
different periods, each of which had a duration 
of more than four years, she governed the coun- 
try by her sole will. James I. continued a par- 
liament nearly seven years, and contrived to 
manage without one for upwards of six. Charles 
I. never convened the estates of the realm for 
eleven years, while, for more than seventeen, 
Charles II. kept a subservient legislature at his 
elbow. At last, the Revolution, which displaced 
the Stuarts, decided the question that England 
must be under regular parliamentary government; 
and by the Triennial Bill, in 1694, the duration 
of any one parliament was limited to three years 
from the day of meeting. The Septennial Bill, 
in 1716, lengthened the term to seven years, 
which, taking contingent circumstances into ac- 
count, may be said to be neither long nor short. 
Since the beginning of the present century, 
seventeen parliaments have been held, averaging 
a duration of about three years and a half. 

The “Short Parliament,” as it is called in 
our records, was summoned by Charles I. in 1640, 
after eleven years’ intermission. It assewbled 
ov the 13th of April; and, with few exceptions, 
all men’s hearts were gladdened by the retum 
made to constitutional government. Along the 
great north road, there had travelled from the 
fen country, making their five-and-twenty or 
thirty miles a-day, Oliver Cromwell and Thomas 
Meautys, Esquires, the members for Cambridge 
The former, only locally known as a farmer and 
man of mettle, now made his second appearance 
in the House, vuted, but did not speak. He 
was very ordinarily apparelled, in a plain cloth 
habit, which seemed to have been madé by an 
ill-fitting country tailor, and wore a hat without 
a hat-band. The king opened parliament in 
person, and, after a few words, directed Finch, 
the Lord Keeper, to state the cause of summons 
That worthy, in the course of his address, com- 
manded the Commons to lay aside all other de- 
bates till the supplies were granted, and pro- 
ceeded to say that “ his Majesty’s kingly resolu- 
tions were seated in the ark of his sacred breast, 
and it were a presumption of too high a nature 
for any Uzziah, uncalled, to touch it.” But 
though in excellent temper, and liberally dis- 
posed, the Commons civilly declined compliance, 
and insisted upon giving precedence to the ques: 
tion of redress of grievances. In vain Charles 
claimed unconditional assistance, and pressed for 
money with all the anxiety of a man who bas 
heavy bills on the eve of maturity, or an exect- 
tion already upon his premises. It was not to 
be had, without some security for future good 
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conduct ; and the king dissolved the House on 
the 5th of May, just after completing the third 
week of its existence. He almost immediately 
regretted the ill-judged step, wished to revoke 
his own act, and restore the defunct body by 
summoning its members to meet again; but of 
course this could not be done. Though short, 
this parliament is not the shortest on record, for 
Charles Il. may be said to have fatally nipped 
one io the bud, or crushed it in the germ. It 

met on the 21st of March, 1681, but had such 
unpromising features to the roy: al eye, with un- 
courtly gestures tu boot, that he dissolved it in a 
huff, on the 28th, a week afterwards, and never 
called another. 





(To be concluded 
~~ 


INSTINCT OF PIGEONS. 
I have been led to these remarks on the in- 
stincts of birds, by the communications of two 
kind friends, Sir John Richardson and Alfred 
Newton, Esq. , on the same subject, and I give 
here, by permission, that of Sir John Richardson 
in his own words: “ With respect to Sir John 
Ross’s pigeons, as far as | can recollect, he des- 
patched a young pair on the 6th or 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1850, from Assistance Bay, a little to the 
west of Wellington Sound, and on the 13th of 
October a pigeon made its ap pearance at the 
dovecote in Ay rshire, from whence Sir John 
had the two pairs of pigeons which he took out. 
The distance direct between the two places is 
about 2000 miles. The dovecote was under re- 
pair at this time, and the pigeons belonging to 
it had been removed; but the servants of the 
house were struck with the appearance and mo- 
tions of this stranger. After a short stay it went 
to the pigeon. house of a neighboring proprietor, 
where it was caught and sent back to the lady 
who originally owned it. She at once recog- 
nized it as one of those she had given to Sir 
John Ross ; but to put the matter to the test, it 
was cirried into the pigeon-house, when out of 
the many niches it directly went into the one in 
which it had been hatched. No doubt remained 
in the mind of the lady of the identity of the 
bird.”’ By what extraordinary power did this 
interesting bird find its way, and by what route 
did it come ?—Yarrel’s “ History of British 
Birds e 
—_---— 


‘* And you hath he quickened.”’ &c.—Eph. ii. 1-6. 


My Father! I had wandered long 
In paths of sin and shame, 
Nor felt a sorrow for the wrong 

I did Thy holy Name. 


I walked with sinners who were mad 
To drown all thought in mirth; 

My restless heart was often sad ; 
Such joy—what was it worth? 


I knew not thou hadst loved me 
With everlasting love, 

Else I had surely clung to thee, 

And sought the joys above. 
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I knew not of the glorious hope 
Of Resurrection Life ; 

My narrow heart had only scope 
For earth’s mean care and strife. 


But when thy Holy Spirit broke 
» My sleep of sin and death, 
I felt how hard was Satan’s yoke, 
His wages, endless death. 


I saw my Saviour on the cross, 
Bending beneath my guilt ; 

Earth’s glories then were turned to dross, 
For me his blood was spilt ! 


O Father ! my poor rebel heart 
Then—not till then was won; 

I felt, with Christ I’ll take my part, 
And in His footsteps run. 


Henceforth, my Father, take my heart, 
All sinful though it be, 
And let it never more depart 
From Him who died for me. 
—J. B. Wightman. 


—--—4or——— 


‘**Treat men gently, trust them strongly, ifthou wish 
their weal ; 

Or cautious doubt and bitter thoughts will tempt the 
best to foil thee, 

Believe this well in sanguine hope, and thou shalt 
reap the better ; 

But if thou deal with men so ill, thy dealings make 
them worse. 

Despair not of some gleams of good still lingering in 
the darkest, 

And among veterans in crime, plead thou as with 
their children ; 

So, astonied at humanities, the bad heart, long 
estranged, 

Shall even weep to feel itself so little worth thy love; 

In wholesome sorrow will he bless thee; yea, and in 
that spirit may repent ; 

Thus, wilt thou gain a soul, in mercy given to thy 
faith.’’ 

—— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE. —Dates from London are to 
the 13th inst. 

It was considered certain that a conference of all 
the Powers on the Swiss question, will be held in 
Paris in the Tenth month next, the various gov- 
ernments being represented by their ambassadors. 


Iraty.—-The Sicilian ambassador to France had ar- 
rived at Paris, and had had an andience of the 
Emperor. A_ letter from Genoa stated that a 
Sicilian loan of 45,000,000 francs was almost con- 
cluded, to be reimbursed in fifteen years. About 
4.000 volunteers from various parts of northern 
Italy were at Genoa, waiting for an opportunity to 
reach Sicily. The French Consul at that city had 
refused to sign the papers of a French vessel 
which had been engaged to convey volunteers to 
Palermo. Provisions, arms and camp materials were 
constantly sent from Genoa. 

Advices from Naples to the 5th stated that.a Com- 
mission had been appointed to draw up laws relative 
to the National Guard, Administrative Councils of 
State, and ministerial responsibility. Naples was 
more tranquil, and the Constitutional party was said 
to be more consolidated. Parliament is convoked for 
9th mo. 10th. The Neapolitan government had re- 
solved to offer the constitution of 1812 to the 
Sic'lians. 

The Papal government has released the political 
prisoners confined in the Romagna. 
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SwitzERLanp.—The English Minister to the Swiss 
Confederation had informed the President, in the 
name of Lord John Russell, that England had given 
her adhesion to the proposal for a European Confer- 
ence, and expressed his firm intention to support the 
right of Switzerland to claim new guarantees fogthe 
maintenance of her neutrality. 

Ene.tanp.—The season has been very unpropitious 
for the crops, and even pasturage, usually so abun- 
dant, has been so scanty, that thousands of domestic 
animals are said to have perished by starvation. 
The price of meat was consequently very high. Long- 
continued rains have retarded the cutting of hay, and 
injured what had been cut; and they have also had 
an unfavorable effect upon grain. 

Resolutions relative to the action of the House of 
Lords on the repeal of the Paper Duties, prepared by 
members of the Cabinet, had been presented in the 
House of Commons. ‘They were three in number: 
the first declaring that the right of granting aids or 
supplies to the Crown lies in the Commons alone, as 
an essential part of their constitution, and the limita- 
tion of all such grants is only for them; the second, 
that the exercise of the power of rejecting bills by 
the Lords has not been frequent, and is regarded 
with peculiar jealousy by the House of Commons, as 
affecting their right to grant supplies; the third, 
that to guard for the future against an undue exer- 
cise of that power by the Lords, and to secure for 
the Commons their rightful control over taxation 
and supply, the latter House has the power so to im- 
pose and remit taxes, and to frame bills of supply, 
that the right of the Commons shall be preserved 
inviolate. After a spirited debate, in which several 
liberal members opposed the resolutions as not 
sufficiently strong and having no practical character, 
they were all adopted, by very large majorities. 

Turkry.—Cyprus was said to be agitated in favor 
of annexation to Greece. The Turkish customs au- 
thorities had seized some proclamations in favor of 
the re-establishment of a Byzantine empire, and had 
arrested the persons in whose possession they were 
found. 

Frightful accounts are published of the civil war 
in Syria. 
up to the latest advices, and are described as guilty 
of the greatest cruelties. They had been joined by 
hordes of Kurds and‘ Bedouins. 
stronghold of the mountain Christians, had been 
taken after a siege, plundered and burnt. Some of 
the American missionary stations in Mount Lebanon 
had been destroyed, only a few of the native inhab- 
itants escaping. Damascus, Aleppo and otherinland 
towns, were said to be threatened also. The foreign 
Consuls at Beyroot were endeavoring to devise means 
to -ave the remaining Christians from a general mas- 
sacre. The Turkish authorities in some parts of the 
district are charged with having treacherously aided 
the Druses, while professing to protect the Chris- 
tians. The French government had notified Turkey 
that a stop must be put to the massacres. Two 
French aud two English war vessels had been order- 
ed to Beyroot. The commanders of the French 


vessels had been ordered to abstain from all inter- | 


vention, confining themselves to offers of refuge to 
all Christians needing it. 

A religious ferment exists in Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia, and a schism in the Greek ‘ hurch is antici- 
pated. In the neighborhood of Seres, 20,000 ad- 
herents of that faith have thrown off the supremacy 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and joined the 


The Druses had been invariably victorious | 


Zahleh, the last | 


his ministers, his determination to have a system of 
real economy introduced into all departments, in- 
cluding his own household, and urged upon them 
the necessity of a co-operation in the effort. 

AvstraLasiA.— War has broken out in New Zea- 
land between the English colonists and the natives. 
The origin of the difficulties is traced to hostilities 
between two native tribes, one of which having 
driven the other from a certain district, afterwards 
sold the conquered lands to English settlers. The 
dispossessed tribe claimed the land again, and the 
claim, though disallowed by the Commissioner ap- 
pointed to purchase the land, was subsequently ad- 
mitted by the English Governor. These natives then 
took possession of the lands which had been sold, and 
refused to part with them on any terms. Llostilities 
ensued, both between the natives themselves and 
between them and the English, and were still spread- 
ing at the last accounts. 

soutn AmericaA.—The revolution in New Granada 
continues, the State of Bolivar having formally de 
clared its independence of the federal government. 
Three of the eight States,—Magdalena, Bolivar and 
Cauca,—are in open hostility to the government. 

Domestic.---The exports from San Francisco, Cal., 
for the six months ending with the 30th ult., excln- 
sive of specie and bullion, are valued at $3,350,000, 
against $2,150,000 for the corresponding period of 
1559. During the past six months, the number of 
passengers arriving at that port was over 20,000, 
and the departures exceeded 7000. One of the mining 
companies in Carson Valley is said to be sending to San 
| Francisco fifteen tons of silver ore per week, worth 
about $2000 per ton. Only one ton in twenty taken 
from the mine is of this richness; the remainder is 
retained at the mine, to be used when smeiting works 
are erected on the spot. The Indian difficulties have 
ceased. 

Upwards of 800 of the recaptured Africans at Key 
West, have been shipped on board of two vessels, 
under the direction of the Colonization Society, to be 
taken back to Africa. 

The Mobile Register of the 14th inst., contains an 
article corroborating the statement of a New Orleans 
paper that 103 Africans had been landed, a few days 
previously, in that vicinity, and congratulating the 
conductors of the attempt on their success. 
| The Memphis, (Tenn.) Enquirer of the 8th inst 
gives a report, based on private advices received in 
that city, that an insurrection had broken out among 
the slaves in the vicinity of Osceola, (Ark.,) which 

was not quelled till several slaves were severely 
wounded. 
| A Montgomery (Ala.) paper states that on the 
5th inst., the thermometer marked 103” in several 
open houses in that city, and that one of the citizens, 
who has kept a diary of the weather for more than 
| thirty years, says the present is the hottest summe: 
there since 1828. Throughout the most southern 
States the heat has been extreme. At New Orleans 
the thermometer was 100° in the shade on the after 
noon of the 10th inst. At St. Louis, on the 19th, it 
rose to 103°, the highest ever known there. 


| Since, left by will $300,000 to purchase a farm upo! 
which to place such destitute children in New York 
as might be placed under the guardianship of the 
** Rose Benevolent Association ;’’ one condition being 
that a like sum should be raised by others. It is now 
stated that Charles Cook, of Havana, N. Y., is ready 


United Greeks, who recognize the Pope as their t© Contribute the additional $300,000, provided th 


spiritual chief. 


The Sultan was said to have resolved to face the’ 


farm and institution shall be located at that place. 
The Prince of Wales arrived at St. Johns, New 


financial difficulties which have long surrounded his foundland, on the evening of the 23d, and was 


government, and to have declared, in a council of ceived with lively demonstrations of loyalty. 








